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CHARIVARIA. 


THe Emperor Menetix has died 
again. He never quite rallied from 
his previous deaths. 


The Katser’s dislike of the Tango is 
well-known. His Majesty, who has 
recently been suffering from a cold, has 
now insisted on the Crown PRINCE 
ceasing to be a Danzig man. 


Seizures of rifles continue to be made 
in Ulster. It is said that the; 
Government intend, if they catch | 
sufficient, to re-arm our Terri-| 
torials with them. 

We understand that not only is| 
there to be no postal strike just 
now, but the men do not even 
propose to show their dissatisfac- 
tion with present conditions by! 
refusing to accept Christmas| 
boxes. aap 


A Norwood lady has left £800) 
in Consols to her dog. This is a 
striking commentary on the loss 
of prestige suffered by what was 
once our premier security. 


A pathetic incident is reported 
in connection with the purchase} 
of the Duke of Beprorp’s Covent | 
Garden estate. “ Had I known,’’! 
said an aged and wealthy burglar, | 
with tears in his eyes, “ that Bow} 
Street Police Court was for sale 
I would have bought the thing my- | 
self and razed it to the ground.” 








“The various leaseholders on 
the estate,” says The Pall Mall) 
Gazette, ‘‘were unaware of the) 
transaction until it was 





From New York comes a tale of the 
sale of a husband for a gold bracelet. A HOUSEHOLD BOON. 

As a husband ourselves we are pleas-| ‘But how can I tell you of anything 

antly surprised to learn that we still| I want,” said Philip peevishly, “ when 

have a value. Heaven grant that the|I’ve got two of everything, except 

bracelet was not of rolled gold! razors, and seven of those, three safeties 
“Pg and four ordinary ones?” 

We have noticed as part of the Christ-| ‘‘ But aren’t there any little patent 
mas window display in a number of|contrivances I could give you that 
shops a fall of snow with exactly the} make for man’s comfort and con- 
same distance between each flake and| venience?” pleaded Muriel. 
its neighbours. This well-drilled snow} ‘Oh, plenty,” he replied. “A patent 
must come, we fancy, from Germany. |bootlace, for instance, that does itself 

—— up; a patent letter-answerer, or a 
| patent razor that shaves me while 
\I sleep. ‘Those are the only kind 
lof things I should find useful, if 
| you could get them.” 
| Muriel stared at the fire and 
deliberated. 

“Very well,” she said hope- 
fully. ‘I'll see what I can do.” 

On Christmas morning Philip 
found a soit parcel by his plate 
and Muriel looking at him with 
suppressed emotion. 

“ That,” she said, “is a patent 
| contrivance which guarantees you 
|a good start for every day and 
adds to the happiness of the 
whole household in consequence 
—is that the kind of thing you 
wanted ?” 

“Just,” said Philip, smiling 
|ineredulously as he drew forth 
‘about four yards of green silk 
icord. ‘ But how does it work?” 
| * You stretch it along one side 
|of your bed, from the head to the 
| foot.” 

“ What for?” 

“Stops you getting out the 
wrong side!” 
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| More Schoolboy Howlers. 





announced in the Press, but they | 
will, of course, remain unafiected.” | 
Certainly if they weren't affected 
when they had a Duke for a 
landlord it is unlikely that they 
will put on airs when his place 
is taken by a Commoner. 





After the recent confusion between 
the names of the two plays, Love and 





First Urchin. ‘‘ Yus, I onRLwys SES ONE O’ THESE 'ERE 
SHOWS IS WORTH 'ARF-A-DOZEN OF THE OLD PUNCH AND} re 
Jupys.”’ 


| From a paper on Mitton :—- 
‘* Milton wrote Thomas Antagonist. 
Amaryllis isa name given to Milton’s 
Tutor at Cambridge."’ 





‘*The afternoon hunt from Cleve- 
. as ae wood was over the vale to the Hangings, 
We hear that, since the return of the |and on over the hill to Yatesbury, where 





prodigal “ Monna Lisa,” other female | hounds "hi. rag oa oe 
. . | 7 . ‘ c 
portraits in the Louvre have been Those which escaped the hangings, no 


| doubt ; but surely they deserved to be 


making some very catty remarks. 


spared. 








Laughter and The Laughing Husbaxd, | s 

we are not surprised that a muddle-; The entire Press will suspend publi-|  .. 5.4) ctreams are clear and in fair order. 

headed friend of ours should have} cation on Christmas Day, and an &P- | Grayling have been rising at midday.""— Field. 

asked us the other day whether we had| peal is made to events of importance | They ‘ll never catch the early worm if 

seen Wu's the Lady?” |to make this experiment a success by : 
“,* | kindly not happening just then. 





they get up so late. 





JACK JOHNSON’S motor-car ran into a} x: i Another daring Theft. 
gate at a level crossing near Montreuil} The Pan-American Association, ®/ « Perugia states that the Louvre has been 
last week, and the negro boxer was| cable tells us, is considering plans for’! jp his room in Paris for the past two years.’ 
badly punished about the head. The} the erection of the ta!lest building in the | Sunday Chronicle. 
gate, it is said, is to be adorned with| world. The Association evidently does|Can he not be persuaded to come 
the inscription, I knocked out Jack | not know that the tallest building injover to England and steal the Albert 
JOHNSON.” ithe world has already been erected. | Memorial? 
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THE NEW LORD OF COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. Matitapy-Deerey’s purchase of a large slice of the 
Duke of Beprorp’s London property has made him 
the Press-hero of the week.) 


[ sinc to your superb renown, 
MauaBy-DeEE Ley, 

Whose name like thunder shakes the Town, 
MatuaBy-DEELEYy, 

To whose exploit Zhe Times has lent 

As much of space as might be spent 

Upon a shattering World-Event, 
MALuABy-DEELFyY. 


Others have waked in quiet beds, 
MA.uuaBy-DEELEy, 

With sudden haloes round their heads, 
Matvasy-DEELEy, 

But none of all historic feats 

(Concerned with liquid lucre) beats ‘ 

Your scoop of six-and-twenty streets, 
MatuaBy-Dretey. 


Alone you did it, so you state, 
Mauapy-DeEELEY, 
Unbolstered by a syndicate, 
MALiLABy-DEELEY; 
Simply, while walking down the Strand, 
You found some millions loose in hand 
And thought you’d buy a little land, 
MatuABy-DreLey. 


A hobby, and, to you, I guess, 
MauLapy-DereELeEy, 
Not worth recording in the Press, 
MauaBy-DeEELry ; 
You must have been surprised to trace 
What was alleged to be your face 
Advertised all about the place, 
Matiaby-DeErtey. 


Such is true greatness: like the air, 
MaLnaby-DEELEY, 

It breathes its benison unaware, 
Manapy-DEELeEy ; 

This princely deed by which you won 

A splendour second to the sun— 

You hardly noticed it was done, 
MALLABy-DEELEY. 


And, as you tread your Covent Mart, 
MAtiLaABpy-DEELey, 

Breaking each apple-woman’s heart, 
MALiLABY-DEELEY, 

Their flattering notes will be ignored 

When buxom breasts with one accord 

Cry out: ‘There goes our Garden’s lord,” 
Matnapy-DeEkFLey. 


Yet every pumpkin I explore, 
MALLABY-DEELEY, 

Will have your savour at its core, 
Matuaby-DEELeEY, 

And when, to crown my homely meal, 

The Ribston pippin sheds its peel, 

I shall reeall your ducal deal, 

MALLABY-DEELEY. 





If in my humble stall I sigh, 
MALLABY- DEELEY, 
When Tristan still declines to die, 
MatuaBy-DEELEY, 
T shall avert my weary view 
And through my glasses gaze on you 
Recumbent in the BepForp pew, 
Manasy-DEELEyY. 


And oh! to think the selfsame school, 
MatuaBy-DEELEY, 
Taught me to serve and you to rule, 
MauaBy-DEExeEyY ! 
That, while your fame was yet a dream, 
We two have oared the ambient stream 
Where fair Sabrina’s tresses gleam, 
MALLABY-DEELEY. 


In those obscure Salopian days, 
MALLABY-DEELEY, 
Hyphenless both we went our ways, 
MatuABy DEELEY; 
But if I met you now—a god, 
And I the merest worm (or clod)— 
1 know I should not dare to nod, 
Maiasy- DEELEY. 
oO. §. 








CHRISTMAS SUPERSTITIONS. 
(With apologies to owr contemporaries.) 


more profitable than a comparative study of the many 
quaint and old-world beliefs concerning the present festive 
| season that still linger in various places. 





Thug in certain districts of Northumberland it is con- | 


sidered very unlucky to eat crab on Christmas Eve that has 

| been boiled more than three weeks. If mince-pies be taken 
at the same meal the danger is supposed to be increased. 
There are many legends of persons who disregarded this 
tradition and perished miserably. 

In some villages of the Lower Danube the peasants say 
that, if a householder takes a large pail of dirty water to his 
bedroom and leaves it all night upon the window-sill, it 
discourages the Herald Angels from singing outside his 
| house on Christmas Eve. 

“The mouth that is opened too wide at Christmas stays 
open for long,” runs a Turkish proverb, based upon the story 
of the Sultan who broke five front teeth on his plum-pudding, 
and had to spend the next fortnight with his dentist. 

Among the natives of the Gold Coast there is a saying 
that, if a dog howl all night on Christmas Eve, a stranger 
will come in the morning. Curiously enough much the same 
tradition is found in Acton and Ealing, with the difference 
that there the stranger is the next-door neighbour. 

One of the most extraordinary beliefs to be found any- 
where at the present day is the conviction amongst the 
inhabitants of Fleet Street that Christmas really comes at 
the beginning of November. The quaint ceremonial, 
observed about this date, of ‘“‘ Bringing out the Christmas 
Number,” is evidence of this superstition, the origin of which 
is lost in the mists of obscurity. . 








The Descent of Man. 
Latest type (commonly found in ballrooms).—The Orangoutangorilla. 


‘* During the evening the chair of All Souls’, South Hampstead, 
sang a few carols.’’—EFra. 


| This must be one of the musical chairs we have often heard of. 








Nornine is more interesting or (to the journalist hack) | 
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NOTHING LEFT BUT STRAWBERRY LEAVES.” 


SOLD OUT. 


Farner Curistaas (in Covent Garden). “GOT ANY HOLLY AND MISTLETOE FOR ME?” 


Douxe or Beprorp. “SORRY, SIR, I'M OFF. 
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““MONNA LISA” AND THE 
MAN WHO KNEW. 

Ir is not often that anything happens 
in Europe or America without Har- 
berry getting to know the why and 
how of it. ‘The fall of a government, 
the crumbling of a monarchy, may be 
due to causes hidden from the common 
eye, but_not from Harberry’s. The 
most impregnable mysteries keep open 
house to Harberry. Allow him time 
and he will give you three explanations 
of any one you name, each more im- 
peccably authenticated than the last, 
and all mutually exclusive. 

Harberry was, I believe, the first 
person in Europe—at all events the 
tirst innocent person—to know exactly 
what had become of the “ Monna 
Lisa” after her d:sappearance from the 
Louvre. The thief, it appeared, was— 
well, there was no need to name him— 
hut he was a very high official among 
the Louvre hierarchy, and his wife’s 
extravagance in dress was a by-word 
in three capitals. In the meantime 
“it” had been bought by an English 
grocer. 

It was next Spring that I met Har- 
berry again. He was just back from 
New York. 

“Most extraordinary thing about 


‘La Gioconda,’” he observed in the be ; N 
course of conversation. J j 4U i 
“Oh?” Lasked. “ Anything new?” 4 at J : 
“Well,” he said, “I suppose you = ES if! fi A xa 
know where it is?”  ~ sill! Jf ip 
“Not absolutely for certain,” I re- ‘ : ; zs ee a PAL <== 
plied, ‘but I understood from you——-” iS 33 Ee gil SS 


“Ob, that story last September ? 

That was only a dealer’s rumour. But 

do you mean to say they haven’t heard 

the truth on this side of the Atlantic 

yet?” 

I intimated that Europe sat in dark- - ae P , 5 

eens. a ‘SO THERE’S NOT GOING TO BE A PosTaL SrRIKE AFTER ALL, Mrs. 

“Why, it was stolen by a down- Mire. | 

town gang of New York cracksmen 

for X.—he mentioned a world-famed | ———— — 

multi-millionaire—and now he’s got| “Theft?” thundered Harberry.|had been drugged, he had little to 

the thing framed up in a little private |“ There never was a theft. I tell you} communicate. 

gallery of his own, and spends hours a|every official in the Louvre wants| “What do you think about the 

day cooped up with it, simply gazing! hanging. That picture never left the|‘Gioconda’ now?” I was tempted to 

at it. He has a whole staff of pri-j galleries. They were trying on some | ask. 

vate detectives to watch it; and he’s|new way of cleaning which the Curator} He came nearer blushing than I had 

sent nearly half-a-million hush-money|thought he’d invented, and simply | thought possible to him. 

to the Louvre people to keep them | rotted the surface off the thing. And| “Think about it,” he said. “I think 

quiescent.” now the canvas is lying in the Depart-|it’s a devilish clever business—copied 
I bowed amazed credulity. The} mental offices—along with the missing} right down to the scratches. But if 

parts of the ‘Milo’; and there it'll; France is satisfied I suppose the rest of 





Mrs. Johnson (remembering the Coal Strike). ‘‘ WELL, YOU NEVER CAN TELL BUT WHAT 
IT MAY COME AT ANY MOMENT; 8O I SHALL LAY IN A GOOD STOCK OF STAMPS NOW.”’ 














crime of X. held the field until the 

Summer of 1913. ‘lie for evermore. It’s nothing short of | the world has no right to complain.” 
Meeting Harberry casually, I gleaned | an international scandal.” 

my usual harvest of first-hand inter- «What can @ woman do against a burly 

national secrets. of the picture that I ran across Har-|rugian who without any ceremony proceeds 
“Anything new about ‘La Gio-| berry once more. 








It was a few days after the recovery 








most astounding theft iz i tively unimportant fact that Wetus/| between a carbuncle and a barnacle. 








|to prise the jewels from her like carbuncles 
conda’?” I asked, when his confidences} He seemed a trifle more subdued | from a fishing smack ?”’—Globe. 
drew to a close. “I suppose it’s the! than usual, and, beyond the compara-| Answer. Explain to him the difference | 
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ORGANISED HOSPITALITY. 

Ix view of the unqualified success of | 
the recent banquets to M. 
France and Dr. Grorcre BranpeEs 


it 


is proposed to form a permanent com- | 
mittee of what might be called Entre- | 
preneurs of Culture, whose duty it shall | 


be from time to time to select foreigners 
of distinction worthy of being feasted 
in this country and to arrange for a 
fitting ceremonial, thus relieving Mr. 


Epmunp Gosse of more hard work than | 
ought to fall on any one man, however | 


willing he may be. 
A preliminary meeting to this end 
was held last week at the Café Royal, 


at which the chair was taken by Sir, thought the decision was a pity as it| greatest authors were dead. 


Srpvey Lee. After having outlined 


the objects of the gathering, ‘the Chair- | 


know; but it was to be “hoped 80. 
| (General applause.) 
Sir EK. Ray LANKEsTER rose to know 


the guests. | 

The Chairman said that that question 
raised a delicate point. There was one 
writer who, if he were still an American, 
; would naturally be the first to be asked ; 
but as no one quite knew whether he 
was or not, and his own reply to a 
request for information left the matter | 
so much more vague than before—he | 
referred to Mr. Henry James (wild ex- | 


| citement)—it was thought that for the 
present America had better be excluded. 
Sir E. Ray LaAnkeEsTeR said he} 


shut ‘out Mr. Sumas K. Hockina. 
Sir Witt1AM RoBpertson NIcont rose 


Mr. Jonn Lane said that he was 
sorry that he had no guest to propose. 
M. Fraxcr was the only superlatively 


Anatoe | if Americans were to be included among | great French author on his list. 


Mr. Duckworth stated that he could 


\offer no suggestion as he had ascer- 


tained that Dosroimvsky was dead. 

Mr, Heryemann said he did not see 
why retrospective enthusiasm should 
not be indulged. After all, one could 
eat as good a dinner to a great man’s 
memory as in a great man’s presence. 
He thought that a Totstror or Tour- 
GENIEFF dinner would be equally de- 


‘lightful. 


Sir Tuomas Lipton said that it was 
a crying shame that so many of the 
He would 
enormously have liked to meet GOETHE ; 
and might the best man win! (Cheers.) 


man added that it was he! d that in the | to point out that Mr. Hockine was an} He could think of no name to suggest 


future every effort should be made to | 


Englishman. 


to the meeting. 
The Chairman here 





avoid what he might -—— 
call an embarras de} 


interposed to point out 








richesse, such as had | 
distinguished some re- 
cent manifestations of 
cordiality. It might not | 
be generally known that, 

while M. ANATOLE 

France was in London, | 
the great Danish critic, | 
Dr. Grorce Brandes, 
who had but just been | 
put through the same! 
ordeal, was still with us, | 
but wholly in retirement; | 
while no one could have 
helped noticing that, 

M. GrorGes CARPENTIER | 
was also gathering! 
laurels on one of the} 
nights that should have 1—————— 
been the sole pe srquisite of M. France. 
[t was felt that such a deplorable state | 
of things must never occur again. One 





Tur 
WAS 


at a time must be the rule, and what-| 


eyer arrangements were made as to} 
hospitality “they must always be con-| 
ditioned by the programme of the| 
National Sporting Club. 
plause.) 

Sir Toomas Barcnay said that a 
leader in The Times had suggested that 
dinner was not the best form of | 
entertainment to which to invite these 
honoured guests. 


men of genius, he could say that it was. 
(Cheers.) 

Lieut.-Col. Newnnam-Davis rose to! 
know wh ether there was likely to be 
any reciprocity in these matters, Were 


| corresponding societies being formed in, 


say, Paris, Rome, Berlin or Copenhagen, 
for the entertainment of distinguished 
Englishmen? He asked only for in- 
formation. 


The Chairman said that he did not| 





(Loud ap-) 


Speaking from his| 
own not trifling experience as a host of} 


» 


a 
S 
= 
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ZZ 


shy 





Cumermas Wi onee 
ws 





Mand ST" Horace Smif? 


\that the purpose of the 
| meeting was not to find 
| suitable guests, but to 
form a permanent com- 
mittee for hospitality. 
He would ask for names 
for that committee. 
Omnes: “Sir THomas 
Barcray.” (Cheers.) 
In the course of a few 
stormy hours the com- 
mittee was formed, con- 
sisting of the Chairman 
himself, Sir THomas 
Barctay, Mr. Gossk and 
Sir Joseru Lyons. The 








OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS-CARD BvuT THE MODERN KIND CAN HARDLY 
DESCRIBED AS JOLLY. 


CHEERING. BE 


meeting then dispersed. 

















Sir E. Ray Lankxester. “Then he 
fa no right to be—not with a name 
like that!” (Cries of Order.) 

Mr. CuemMent SHORTER (author of 
Giotto and his Circle) rose to ask if it 
were not possible to extend the word 
——— which now meant chiefly a 

European, to include the Scotch. If| 
iso, he begged to propose the name of | 
| Sit Wituiam Roserrson NIcoLt as a 
| fitting guest for the society. It was 
monstrous that so illustrious a man as 
‘Sir Winn1am had had to wait so long 
‘for such an honour. 

Mr. H. G. SenrripGeE said that he 
| was for fair play and no favour. (Cheers.) 
| Hi iving recently honoured a Dane and 
a Fre nchman, he thought we ought to 
llook next to Italy. Wasn't there some 
}one named CorELLI ? 

Sir Cuaupe Puttuirs begged to sug- 
|cest the name of VincENzO PERUGIA. 
He was worthy of the highest honour 
for having shown himself better able 
to take care of Leonarpo’s “ Monna 


| garrotting. 





Lisa” than the Louvre was. 


Further Decline in the Aristocracy. 
**A large row of pink earls worth £5,000 
and belonging to a well-known lady of the old 
French nobilit y has been restored to her. 
South Wales Echo. 





‘* Sheriff Fyfe said that this was a case of 
a form of crime with which he had 
no sympaihy.’’—Scotsman, 
Sheriff Fyre gives us the impression of 
& narrow-minded man. 





**RerEcE v. HARVERSON. 
A kiss closed Harverson’s career at 27. 
The Sportsman. 
Another promising young life cut short 
—but what a romantic end! 


” 





Magisterial Lore. 

‘*A poor mother summoned at North 
London yesterday for not sending children to 
school pleaded that she had a family of 
thirteen, and that it was very difficult to get 
them all ready at the proper time. 

The Magistrate: Thirteen children. It isa 
case of Mother Hubbard.'’"—Daily News. 


Thirteen children and a dog; 
Mother Hubbard! 


poor 
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Son of the House (collaring joyous guest). ‘‘Look WERE, YOU MUS’N’£ ENJOY YOURSELF AS MUCH AS THAT! THIS IS MY BIRTH- 


DAY PaARTy!”’ 








THE BIRD, THE BOUGH AND THE BARD. 





(A Reverie of Blighted Love.) 


I cannot pass the poulterers’ shops 
And notice how they hang them o’er 
With evergreens from brake and copse, 
Without becoming sore; 
Such transports to my mind they bring 
Of bitter-sweet remembering, 
A savour just like acid-drops 
Of hours that are no more. 


‘Twas springtide in the verdant dell 
(The date [ can’t exactly fix), 
When I was courting Amabel 
Whose size in gloves was six; 
Gold-haired, I think, but this I know— 
We came across some mistletoe 
In a wet garth where ran pell-mell 
A troop of turkey-chicks, 


And there I vowed a deathless flame, 
And she, the siren, turned her head, 
Swore she preferred her maiden name, 
Then, soltening and grown red, 
«When yonder bough hangs in the hall, 
When yonder poults get plump and fall, 
Ask me once more,”’ she cooed with shame. 
** Done with you, girl!’ I said. 








The moons went by without a word 
To ease my amorous care; 
December brought the well-stuffed bird 
But not the faithless fair. 
I wrote. She answered me, the minx, 
“ Have sworn to marry H. J. Binks.” 
Whether she did I never heard; 
I left the business there. 


But underneath the Yule-tide bough 
I stood, a fool forlorn and sad; 
What comfort were its berries now ? 

They simply made me mad. 
Most vile and parasitic growth, 
Fit emblem of a perjured troth ! 
I still get vexed when thinking how 
Supremely I was had! 


And, when they twine the turkey’s bier 
With golden leaves for kinglihood, 
I always stand and shed a tear... 
But, having wept and stood, 
I always smile again; for, though 
That girl was false as mistletoe, 
Turkeys I recollect that year 
Were: good, uncommon good. Evor. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. (You see how Bobby has mastered|the pleasure of meeting, but I believe 


My young friend Bobby (now in the 
early thirteens) has been making his 
plans for the Christmas holidays. He 
communicated them to me in a letter 
from school :— 

“T am going to write an opera in 
the holidays with a boy called Short, a 
very great and confident friend of mine 
here. I am doing the words and Short 
is doing the music. We have already 
got the title; it is called ‘ Disappoint- 
ment.’ ”’ 

Last week, on his return to town, he 
came to see me at my club, and when 
the waiter had brought in drinks, and 
Bobby had refused a cigar, I lighted 
up and prepared to talk shop. His 
recent discovery that I write too leads 
him to treat me with more respect than 
formerly. 

“ Now then,” I said, “ tell me about 
it. How’s it going on?” 

‘Oo, I haven’t done much yet,” said 
Bobby. “ But I’ve got the p‘ot.” 

Let ’s have it.” 

Bobby unfolded it rapidly. 

* Well, you see, there ’s a chap called 
Tommy—he’s the hero—and he’s just 
come back from Oxford, and he’s 
awfully good-looking and decent and 
all that, and he’s in love with Felicia, 
you see, and there ’s another chap called 
Reynolds, and, you see, Felicia’s really 
the same as Phyllis, who’s going to 
marry Samuel, and that’s the dis- 
appointment, because Tommy wants 
to marry her, you see.” 

“I see. That ought to be al! right. 
You could almost get two operas out 
of that.” 

“Oo, do you think so?’ 

* Well, it depends how much Rey- 
nolds comes in. You didn’t tell me 
what happened to him. Does he marry 
anybody?” 

“Oo, no. He comes in _ because 
I want somebody to tell the audience 
about Tommy when Tommy isn't 
there.” 

(How well Bobby has caught the 
dramatic idea.) 

“T see. He ought to be very useful.” 

“You see, the first Act’s in a very 


grand restaurant, and Tommy comes! 


in to have dinner, and he explains to 
Reynolds how he met Felicia on a 
boat, and she’d lost her umbreila, and 
he said, ‘Is this your umbrella?’ and 
it was, and they began to talk to each 
other, and then he was in love with 
her. And then he goes out, and then 
Reynolds tells the audience what an 
awfully decent chap Tommy is.” 

“Why does he go out?” 

“Well, you see, Reynolds couldn’t 
tell everybody what an awfully decent 
chap Tommy is if Tommy was there.” 


the technique of the stage,) 

« And where’s Felicia all this time ?” 

“Oo, she doesn’t come on. She’s 
in the country with Samuel. You see, 
the second Act is a grand country 
wedding, and Samuel and Phyllis are 
married, and Tommy is one of the 
guests, and he’s. very unhappy, but he 
tries not to show it, and he shoots 
himself.” 

“Reynolds is there too, I suppose?” 

“Oo, I don’t know yet.” 

(He'll have to be, of course. He’ll 
be wanted to tell the audience how 
unhappy Tommy is.) 

“ And how does it end?” I asked. 

“ Well, you see, when the wedding ’s 
over, Tommy sings a song about Felicia, 
and it ends up ‘ Felicia, Felicia, Felicia,’ 
getting higher each time—Short has to 
do that part, of course, but I’ve told 
him about it—and then the curtain 
comes down.” 

“T see. 
of the music yet?” 

“He’s got some of the notes. You 
see, I’ve only just got the. plot, and 
I’ve written about two pages. I’m 
writing it in an exercise-book.” 

A shadow passed suddenly across the 
author’s brow. 

“ And the sickening thing,” he said, 
as he leant back in his chair and 
sipped his ginger-beer, “is that on the 
cover of it I’ve spelt Disappointment 
with two ‘s’s.’” 

(The troubles of this literary life !) 

“ Sickening,” I agreed. 

If there is one form of theft utterly 
unforgivable it is the theft by a writer 
of another writer’s undeveloped ideas. 
Borrow the plot of Sir J. M. Barrir’s 
last play, and youdo him no harm; you 
only write yourself down as a plagiarist. 
But listen to the scenario of his next 
play (if he is kind enough to read it to 
you) and write it up before he has time 
ito develop it himself, and you do him 

a grievous wrong; for you fix the 
lcharge of plagiarism on him. Surely, 
;you say, no author could sink so low 
as this, 

| And yet, when I got home, the plot 
of “ Disappointment ” (with one “s”) 
'so took hold of me that I did the unfor- 
givable thing; I went to my desk and 
wrove the opera. I make no excuses 
for myself. I only point out that 
| Bobby’s opera, as performed at Covent 
, Garden in Italian, with Short’s music 
conducted by Ricuter, is not likely to 
jbe belittled by anything that I may 
j write here. I have only written in 
jorder that I may get the scenario— 
| which had begun to haunt me—off my 
\chest. Bobby, I know, will understand 





} and forgive; Short I have not yet had |be spelt properly. 


he is smaller than Bobby. 


Act I, 


Scene—A grand restaurant. Enter 
Tommy, avery handsome man, just back 
from Oxford. 

Tommy sings :— 

Felicia, I love you, 

3y all the stars above you 

I swear you shall be mine !— 
And now I’m going to dine. 

[He sits down and orders a boitle of 

ginger-beer and some meringues, 

Waiter. Your dinner, Sir. 

Tommy. Thank you. And would you 





And has Short written any | 


ask Mr. Reynolds to come in, if you see 
him? (To the audience) A week ago I 


} . 
was crossing the Channel—(enter Rey- 


nolds)—Oh, here you are, Reynolds! J 
was just saying that a week ago I 
was crossing the Channel when I saw 
the most beautiful girl I have ever seen 
who had lost her umbrella. I said, 
“Excuse me, brt is this your umbrella?” 
;She said, “ Yes.” . 
‘down and fell in love with her. Her 
name was Felicia. And now I must 
'go and see about something. [Fzit. 

Reynolds. Poor Tommy! An awfully 
decent chap if ever there was one. But 
he will never marry Felicia, because I 
happen to know her real name is 
Phyllis, and she is engaged to Samuel. 

(Recitative.) 

She is engaged to Samuel. Poor Tominy, 

He does not know she’s fond of Samuel. 

He will be disappointed when he knows. 

Currarn. 
Acr II. 

| Scene—A Deautiful country wedding. 
| Tommy (in pew nearest door, to 
Reynolds). Who’s the bride? 

Reynolds. Phyllis. She’s marrying 
Samuel. 





Enter Bride. 
Tommy. Heavens, it’s Felicia! 
Reynolds (to audience). PoorTommy ! 
| How disappointed he must be! (1 ow/) 
| Yes, Felicia and Phyllis are really the 
same girl. She’s engaged to Samuel. 
Tommy. Then I cannot marry her! 
Reynolds. No. 
Tommy sings :— 
Good-bye, Felicia, good-bye, 
L’m awfully d'sappointed, I 
Am now, in fact, about to dic, 
Felicia, Felicia, Felicia! 
[Shoots himself. 


CurvTam, 


That is how I see it. But no 
doubt Bobby and Short, when they 
really get to work, will make some- 
thing better of it. It 1s an engaging 
theme, but of course the title wants to 
A. A. M, 








Reynolds, I sat | 
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ONCE UPON A TIME, 


BREATHING SPACE. 





| victorious out of many battues. 
| perhaps wholly unscathed, for his tai 


| was no longer the streaming meteoric 
| plume that it once had been, but sound 


| in wind and limb. 


No one knew his lordship’s guests 

so well as he, so often had he seen 
| them in the coverts: old Sir Mark, who 
; had an arm-chair at the angle of the} 
| two best drives; Sir Humphry, with 
| his eternal cigarette in the long gold 
Colonel, who| 
| always shot too late; the purple-faced | 


| tube ; the red-faced 


disown a bird whenever 
politic; and all the rest of them. 


he could not say, but shoot alter shoot 
i} found him still robust and _ elusive, 
while his relations were falling all 
around, some, to their dying satisfac- 
tion, thudding into the features of their 
assassins, 

One morning three young pheasants 
same flying up to their Nestor in a state 
of nervous excitement. 

“Quick! quick!” they said, “the 


gent'emen are leaving the Hall. Tell 
us where to go to be safe.” 
“Go?” said the old bird. ‘ Don't 


go anywhere. Stay where you are.” 
“But they’re coming this way,” 

| said the young pheasants. “They've 

| got the same clothes on.” 

| ‘“ Let them come,” said the old bird. 

| ‘There’s no danger. Why don’t you 

} use your ears?” 

| «What do you mean?” they asked. 
“ Listen,” said the old bird. “ What 

is that sound?” 

“It’s too gentle for guns,” said the 
young pheasants meditatively. 
“ Yes,” said the old bird. 
church bells. 
to play golf.” 





« That’s 
It means they're going 








L’ Illustration on Paris :— 

‘‘ N’est il pas, ne sera-t-il pas encore long- 
; temps, et toujours, espérons-le, comme centre 
scientifique ct 
} world ?”’ 
This shows the dangers of the entente 
cordiale. Fifteen years ago the writer 
would have said it quite comfortably in 
his own language. 





Science for the Home. 

“M. Bunau-Varilla claims that with his 
torpedo-shaped heod the resistance of the air 
is practically nullified. Those present noticed 
that a match, lighted just behind the machine 
when in full course, burned as if in a vacuum.”’ 

Daily Telegraph. 
This must mean that it went out. M. 








Oncrk upon a time there was an old 
| pheasant—a real veteran who had come 
Not 


| Major, who always shot too soon; the} 
smiling agent, who would so tactfully 
it seemed 


How the veteran rocketer had escaped 


centre d’art the beast in the} 
j 


u 


| 





_ 
wn 





SAY—ER—DO YOU KEEP ANY MEN’S TOYS?”’’ 








NATURE STUDIES. 
THe AMATEUR Actor. 

Tuis common but entertaining little 
creature will well repay observation. 
The present is one of the best periods 
}of the year for such a purpose, as it 
|has been proved that the two seasons 
when it flourishes and propagates most 
abundantly are the weeks about Christ- 
|mas and those immediately preceding 
|Lent. With the approach of warm 
evenings if usually retires into com- 
| parative obscurity. 

| In its habits this biped presents 
, several strongly marked characteristics. 
| Its chief distinction is the employment 
| of what is known to naturalists as Pro- 
;tective mimicry. Thus the same speci- 
‘men may frequently be found to simu- 
| late at one time Sir GEorGE ALEXANDER, 
and at another Mr. Epmunp Payne, 
j}according to circumstances. This habit 
‘is not only employed for protection, 
'but may very often be used for purposes 
| of offence. We have seen an amateur 
‘imitation of Sir Hersert Tree that 





Bunavu-Varita will have to try again.! was most offensive. On the other 





hand, the amateur, especially the female 
variety, is often both docile and en- 
gaging in manner, and may form a 
perfect pet for the household. It eats 
little, but usually drinks alot. “Seratch 
meals” and champagne are its chief 
articles of nutriment. 

Should any reader be contemplating 
amateur - keeping, the rules to be 
observed are very simple. A largo 
empty rcom, in which they can play 
about undisturbed, is the chief requisite. 
At their period of full activity they 
take very little sleep, and that mostly 
in the early morning. They are per- 
fectly safe, except that anything like 
unfavourable criticism irritates them 
to frenzy, and should on no account 
be permitted. With this precaution a 
few of these bright little creatures will 
more than compensate for the expense of 
upkeep, and provide a constant source 
of entertainment for a Christmas party. 


‘**Lapy Dancer’s SEconp Svir.’’ 
Daily Chronicle. 
Some lady dancers co.asider even one 
unnecessary. 
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OUR DRILL HALL. 


WE UNDERSTAND THAT THE AnMY COUNCIL HAVE WRITTEN TO THE COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS SUGGESTING THAT THEY MIGHT ADD 
TO THEIR INCOME BY LETTING OUT THFIR DRILL-HALLS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS, DANCES, ETC 3UT WHY NOT, AT THE SAME TIME, 
ADD TO THE ATTRACTIONS OF SERVICE IN THE TERRITORIAL RANKS BY LETTING THE ENTERTAINMENTS BE GIVEN DURING RECRUIT DRILLS? 











lhe sustains the leading réle, loud and|agonised expect y, is tl bject of 
. — i -_ f ading réle, loud and|agonised expectancy, is the subject o 
| THE SWEETS OF SURPRISE. |repeated cries of “ Speech” resounded a 10,000 ha. interview-article in the 
| Ar the recent farewell appearance of! from all quarters of the house. The|current number of Praise to the Face. 
| Mr. Harry Lauper at the Palace | famous histrion, who was quite over- | Tho world - renowned writer, whose 
| Theatre we learn that “the popular) come with emotion, remarked that this| genius is only equalled by his self- 


Scotch comedian, to his evident surprise unprecedented demonstration, for which | ctfacement, describes him<elf as alto- 
| and gratification, was presented with) he was comp!etely unprepared, would | gether overwhelmed by the request of 
| @ huge wreath of laurels and white always remain enshrined in his memory | the editor, and regrets that the lack of 
heather tied with a plaid ribbon.” | as one of the most reassuring evidences | notice has rendered it impossible for 
It is pleasant to learn, on good | of the intelligence of the British public. him to do full justice to the occasion. 
| authority, that the lives of successful) Mr. Bamberger, the famous violinist, | We understand that this defect will be 
| public performers, arduous and fatiguing | at the close of one of his recitals was | remed ed in a supplementary interview 
| though they may be in the main, are, | asked by the headmistress of a well-/| of 20,000 words which will appear in 
| contrary to the view of cynics, largely known girls’ school if he would kindly | next week's issue of P. T. T. I’. 
redeemed by the frequent occurrence) sign his name in the birthday-books of} _ A fine portrait of Miss Poppy Flipper, 
| of incidents which entirely baffle the| twenty of her pupils who had attended | the delightful sowbrette; appears in last 
forecast of the most far-seeing artist. | the concert. The famous Scoto-Semitic | Saturday’s Giggles. Interviewed on 
Mr. Hardy Marvin, the famous actor- virtuoso, who was evidently taken com- | the subject by- ‘* Gobemouche ” in 
manager, whois now onhispre-ante-pen- | pletely aback by this sudden manifes- | Monday's Daily Longbow, Miss Flipper 
| ultimate farewell tour in the provinces, | tation of goodwill, graciously consented | expresses the extreme surprise which 


was the recipient of a most gratifying} to execute the request. this honour has given her. “I thought 
testimonial to his abilities at Moreton-| Mr. Alf Abel, the illustrious novelist, |I should never get into Giggles with- 





in-the-Marsh last week. At the close whose forthcoming romance, The Pass-| out paying £25,” remarks the famous 
of the performance of the romantic} port to Paradise, has already convulsed | comédienne, “ and I’m jiggered if they | 
drama, The Pompadour's Pet, in whielr! the literary world. with palpitations of didn’t let me off for ten quid.” 
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IL GIOCONDO. | 
THE ENIGMATIC SMILE OF THIS OLD MASTER DISTINGUISHES IT FROM THAT | 
OTHER NATIONAL TREASURE, THE “BONAR LISA.” 
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| Or, if that week there wasn’t one, 


| T recollect how he'd applaud 


Unwedded he 


Ah well, ’tis now this many a day 
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A VILLAGE POET. 


His was the red-roofed corner shop 
(They pulled it down to build the 
station) 

Into whose dimness one might drop 
For bird’s-eye or for conversation, 
And meet what most of us have missed 

A Poet-and-Tobacconist. 


Delightful trades, of Heaven blent— 
The homely, useful, aromatic, 
With the divine, Olympian-lent, 
The serviceable with the Attic; 
"Twas good to meet a man whose views 
Combined Tobacco and the Muse. 


I do not mean to say you'd call 
My friend a SHAKSPEARE or a MILTON; 
He liked to write, and, after all, 
That’s what the Iliad was built on. 
If Homer’s job had been no joy 
To Homer, who'd have heard of Troy ? 





The merchant first (although he found | 
His chief delight the reed of Thyrsis), | 
His navy-cut continued sound, 
In fact much sounder t'1an his verses, 
Although The Wealdsman now and then | 
Would print a sample from his pen. 


Of local happenings he would sing, 
Of maidens too and how to love them; 
He still had heart to hail the Spring 
Though he had seen some fifty of 
them ; 
A jolly fellow, hale and stout, 
Who knew of dressing flies and trout. 


A desultory Unionist, 
On GuapsToNnE he could “speak 
satiric,” 
And stop to serve an ounce of twist 
Or read aloud his latest lyric; 


To talk of ALrFreD TENNYSON. 


(His mind mayhap on some lost 
Mabel) 
The genius that created “ Maud ” 
And sang the loves of Arruun’s 


Table ; 


os 
= 


and quite content— 
sut very fond of sentiment. 


ine ; 


Quack Medicine Vendor. ‘‘ Herre you ARF, GENTS, SIXPENCE A BOTTLE. 


THE RESEARCHES OF MODERN SCIENCE, 
AT THE HANCIENT Britons. THRY HADN'T 
DEAD AND BURIED, EVERY ONE OF ’EM.”’ 





WHERE SHOULD WE BE WITHOUT SCIENCE? 
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THE BULBARIUM. 


“ Hooray!” shouted my 
George Bbiftfin, rising to greet 


cousin 
ne as 
“ You’re 





(How swiftly do the seasons pass us) 


| He’s doffed, as he’d have said, the clay | 


And gone to find his loved Par- | 
nassus : 
The gods of all the mysteries 
Be good to him where’er he is. 


His memory’s green, his face stands | 
out 
Amid a score of friendly faces, | 
Cheery as then, nor do I doubt 
He sojourns in congenial places, 
Where on his ‘olly brow doth stay 
The Weed’s pale flower, the Poet’s bay. | 





i 





the very man I’m looking for. 


has been sadly neglected. 


I entered his sitting-room. 
You ’re 
just in time to help with my bul-; 
barium |” 

“ Your what ?” I enquired, with par- | 
donable curiosity. 

“ Reginald, your classical education ' 
Bulbarium 
is a term of Latin origin, derived from 
the two words bulbus, a bulb, and 
arium, an area or place, signifying a 
place for bulbs, a bulbary. ‘These,” he 
continued, pointing to two large round- 
shouldered sacks leaning wearily against 
the coalscuttle—“ these are the supplies 
of moss-fibre and crushed oyster-shell. | 


Here are the bulbs”—he indicated a 
number of paper bags with white labels, 
carefully arranged upon the writing- 
table. “And if you’ll follow me down 
to the telephone-room I'll show you 





about forty vases, bowls, pots and | 
soup-tureens which I have prepared | 


' for their reception.” 


I have always entertained a morbid | 


| dislike of telephone-rooms, but I meekly | 


accompanied my cousin downstairs. | 


On the floor of a chill and cheerless | 


apartment on the ground floor stood a 
large bath containing a tin water-can, 
while all around was ranged row upon 
row of empty jars of every dimension. 

“Are you going to have a bath?” I 
innocently inquired. 

‘No, no,” my cousin answered testily ; 
“that’s what we mix the compost in.” 
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“ Mix the what?” pamphlet he had produced from his 

“Compost: the technical term for| pocket, and his brow was furrowed 
moss or cocoanut fibre.” with care. 

“Oh, I see. But why not call it} “I hope you're not letting me put 
moss or cocoanut-fibre ?”’ in too much water,” he suddenly re- 

George ignored my question. “I’ve|marked. “It says here that about four 
borrowed Mother's hip-bath,” he said.| quarts to the half-bushel is enough.” 
“TI don’t believe she wants it a bit—| “My dear George,” I expostulated, 
| hips have gone completely out of|}*I may know how much a quart is, 
fashion this year—and it’s the very; but how on earth am I to tell what 
thing for the job. By the way,” hej half a bushel is like?” 
added, “I wish you'd be an angel ") «They don’t seem to have taught 

“No,” [ interrupted firmly, “I utterly | you anything at all at Eton,” he com- 
decline to be an angel. From earliest| plained. “ Surely you remember your 
childhood experience has taught me|table of avoirdupois? Two pecks one 
that the angelic function invariably | gallon—er—two gallons one peck 
entails running upstairs and fetching| Wait a minute. It’ll come back to me 
something, and I’m much too o!d to/directly. Two pecks one bushel; two 
run anywhere.” bushels one rod, pole or perch; two 

“Oh, very well,” he sighed resignedly,! rods, poles or perches, one * 




















“That’s all very well, George. I 
know I’m old-fashioned and all that, 
but I must insist that very few mothers 
moisten their young children and then 
put them in a dark and airy cellar.” 

“T believe they’d do best under 
Mother’s bed,” said George... 

“But would that be healthy or 
hygienic ?” 

“For Mother, do you mean, or the 
bulbs ?” 

“For either,” I said. 

George was clearly more concerned 
about the bowls. ‘It says here,” he 
went on, “that they must on no 
account be kept too wet, but that if 
they become dry, even for half-an- 
hour 7 

“Like me,” I suggested. 
fibre ’s thirsty work.” 





“ Mixing 





*T suppose I must go 
myself. Don’t touch | 
anythin, till I come | 
back.” | 

George was only 
away about three} 
minutes (during which | 
I successfully resisted | 
the temptation to touch | 
his mother’s hip-bath), | 
and returned laden with | 
the two sacks that I} 
had already noticed in| 
his sitting-room. | 

“]'ve brought a book 
| of the rules, too,” he! 
| remarked, “so that we! 
|shan’t do anything 
silly.” “a 
Speak for yourself,” © 
I said, * personally ——” 

My sentence was OF YOUR ROUGH SOCKS. 


7 ] > 
aee-j completed. A CAMERA INTO THEM.”’ 
“Took out! Stand ———— 


p i AS, Ppp be 


Ja 


HRISTMAS EVE. 








| Nutty Cousin from Town. ‘1 say, Epwarp, I wish you'’D LEND ME A PatIR| couch. 
MINE ARB ALL RATHER NICH ONES, AND I DON’T WANT/ our labours were at an 
|TO GET THEM TORN WITH SOMEONE TRYING TO SHOVE A CLOCK-WORK ENGINE OR 


“Tf they get dry for 
even half-an-hour,” he 
repeated, “they go 
blind.” 

“That’s just what I 
meant.” 

“Yes,” he continued, 
*Mother’s bed’s the 
very place. She’lb 
never know.” 

“Poor Mother,” B 
could not help remark- 
ing. “Butchered to 
make @ Roman Hya- 
cinth!” 

With a great deal of 
effort we carried tho 
bowls upstairs one by 
one, and deposited them 
beneath the maternal 
When at last 

















end we descended to 








the Library, thankful 


clear of the gate!” shouted George, as 
with a vigorous heaye he emptied the 
contents of the sacks into the bath. 
Tor a few moments the atmosphere 
| was filled with thick yellow dust, and 


At that moment a large lump of that our task was safely accomplished. 
soaking fibre that I was engaged in| As we entered the room George gave 
kneading eluded my grasp and fell) a sudden start, and his gaze became 
over the edge of the bath on to my/rivetted upon the paper bags that 
left patent-leather boot, causing me|strewed the writing-table. 


my eyes and lungs were choked with it.|to utter a somewhat unparliamentary 
“Now then, look alive,” he added | expression. 

peremptorily, “we must do this thing] © “ Reginald! I’m shocked!” said 

properly. You roll up your sleeves| George. 

and churn the fibre and the shell] “li!” I repeated; “two perches 

together while I keep the mixture damp | one ell; two ells one rood——’” 

with water from the can.” “Oh, shut up! The compost is 
As I surveyed the condition of my} ready now. Let’s fill the bowls.” 

| fingers after a few minutes of this} My cousin held each jar in turn while 

churning exercise I could not help re-|I packed it with sodden fibre, until at 

calling the beautiful old poem beginning: | last the supply of receptacles was ex- 
There is a garden in her face, hausted and the bath was nearly empty. 

Where roses and white lilies grow,”’ “The question now is,’’ said George, 

and wondering whether any modern |‘ where are we to put the bowls? It 

bard might possibly be inspired to|says here’’—he turned once more to 

' similar flights of fancy by the garden|the pamphlet—*‘The jars or vases 

in my nails; but I knew it would be/ should be kept in a dark but airy cellar. 

useless to try to explain such senti-|To ensure success they must have con- 

mental thoughts to George. stant care, like a mother gives her 
He was studying a small pink/| young children.’” 











“Good lord!” he gasped. 

“ What is it?” 

“We've forgotten the bulbs!” said 
George. 








‘« The high figures that have been given are 
due to the fact that owing to the method of 
collection through a member of the sibship 
the chance of a sibship being recorded is 
approximately in direct proportion to its size."’ 

Star. 
Personally, so interested are we to see 
a sibship, we should record even the 
smallest one to the proper authority. 

‘* He searched his pockets for Glide’s car.”’ 

‘** Daily News" feuilleton. 
“No, that’s Thompson's,” he said, 
fingering again the one in his ticket 
pocket; “1 can tell by the feel of the 
bonnet.” 
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THE BARBER’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


The Headless Knight of the Clanking Chain. ‘‘ Harr cut, PLease.” 








TO A CENTENARIAN COCKATOO. 


Creature of mystery, above whose head 
More than a hundred years, I’m told, have sped, 
Strange Bird, who should by every right be dead, 


Yet seem to all appearance just as well 
As when your dam, with forest-splitting yell, 
Proclaimed you issuing from your native shell, 


I wonder, when you muse upon the lot 


If you congratulate yourself, or not. 


Great are your blessings. You can still digest 
Trifles like nuts and matches with the best ; 
You still retain a lively interest 


Tn the vain plumage you so much approve ; 
And—inwardly—l grieve to say, you move 
Still in the same unalterable groove. 


Your gift of speech does not advance with age ; 
[tf 1s not guarded, apposite or sage ; 
You have one joke, to lure within your cage 


Some kindly finger, and, with sudden beak, 
Transfix that member till its owner squeak ; 
As manners, this is poor; as humour, weak. 


Far from that alien country in whose trees 
Your wilding brothers had their little sprees, 
Here you have sojourned in superior ease. 
You did not share with them the daily risk, 
That keeps the faculties agog and brisk, 

Of passing to oblivion in a whisk; 





That's brought you to this age of heay’n knows what, 








And oft, no doubt, in this your easy state 
You chuckle at the grim and tragic fate 
That must have caught those others, soon or late. 


Yet these your kin, however rough their lives, 
liad active times and multitudinous wives; 
While you, the sole relation that survives— 


It never has been yours in Spring to screech 
A mad love-music, not in human speech, 
But in the language love alone can teach. 


The flamelike crest that you so proudly raise, 
‘Though you have flaunted it these myriad days, 
fas ne’er been lifted for a female’s praise. 


The plumes that you have preened and kept so neat 
You have but tended for your own conceit, 
Not for the winning of some dearer sweet. 


Musings like these may possibly have stirred 
Your inmost soul—although it seems absurd, 
They being suited to a younger bird. 


Still, even with the old are moments when 

Such feelings touch them—lightly—now and then; 

Though you, for all I know, may be a hen. 
Dum-Dvm. 








Official Candour. 

From a G.P.O. letter to a correspondent who had com- 
plained of his (you’ll never guess what)—yes, his tele- 
phone:— 

‘** While every reasonable endeavour is made to reduce the incon- 
venience occasioned by faults to a minimum, unbroken interruption 
cannot be guaranteed.” 


Meanwhile they go on trying for it. 
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‘* Red Hand »} (to their respective chiefs) 


** Black Thorn” 





. ‘Look HERE, IF YOU ARE GOING TO SIT 
MIND IT’S YOUR TOBACCO AND NOT HIs.”’ 





BEFORE THE POW-WOW. 


Ww 
Wy 


N AND SMOKE THE PEACE PIPE TOGETHER, 








AT THE PLAY. 
“ Roprna in SearcH or A Iuspanp.” 
| Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has called 
his production at the Vaudeville “an 
| Absurd Play.” 1 have had no previous 
| quarrel with Mr. Jerome, but I am sure 
| we should differ bitterly over the right 
application of this epithet. He probably 
| used it in a modest, deprecatory way, 
| to imply that his creation was just 
| quaint nonsense. But I shou'd want 


| it to mean that the play was curiously 


| bad. 
| bear with some show of fortitude, but | 


| 


| 





Now a bad serious play I can 


| a bad funny play reduces me to a state 


of sombre despair. 

Mr. JeromrE’s old mechanical device 
of an exchange of dresses and identities 
leads in the end to almost as much 
bewilderment for the audience as for 
the actors affected. Myself, I should 
have preferred a frank buffoonery to 
this mental knockabout business. It 
is true that a comic policeman was 
introduced, but he did nothing to excuse 


- 


his existence. The situations offered 
no matter for mirth ; up to half-time the 
dialogue seldom lapsed from banality ; 
and the whole piay contained only 
one realisab!e character-—that of an 
American, played naturally by Mr. 
BreEon. 

Miss Rowena Jerome, for whose 
talents, I must assume, her father de- 
| signed this unhappy opportunity, went 
tbravely through the part of a minx 
junder the apparent impression that it 
| was humorous, but failed to convey her 
;own convictions across the footlights. 
When I have added that Mr. Rrcnarp 
| Evans was pleasantly pedestrian in his 
|delivery of poetic sentiments, I have 
said all that needs saying about the 
cast. 
| There are mysteries, insoluble to the 
outsider, about the production of certain 
plays, and it is not for me to conjecture 
whether Messrs. Norman M'Kinnetand 
’REDERICK WHELEN made a contract 
with Mr. Jerome on the strength of 
his name without first seeing the stuff 





that they were to “present.” But I 
prefer to hazard this guess, because 
the alternative explanation would he 
less flattering to their intelligence and 
experience. 

As for Mr. JERomE, who has here 
done such poor justice to his undoubted 
gifts, 1 don’t grudge him the right to 
any personal amusement he may have 
got out of this composition, but I do 
grudge him the privilege of wasting 
one of my evenings; and unless my 
temper shows a marked improvement 
it will be a long time before I take 
the risk of assisting, on a first night, 
at another Absurd Play from his pen. 

O. §. 





An Impending Apology. 
‘* Mr. Chas. Preston presided and the atiend- 
ance was particularly good considering.”’ 
Middlesex Advertiser. 
‘The Rev. W. V. Vickers, Rector of Bear- 
wood, was awarded principal prize for calves.”’ 
Observer. 





They ought to make him a bishop. 
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HOW TO SET ABOUT PURCHASING A CAR. 


(Start with an open mind ; seek unbiassed expert opinion.) 
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‘*}©1GHT-TEN TooTLETS! My DEAR FELLOW, DON'T TOUCH 'ExM.”’ ‘*TWELVE-SIXTEEN WurRzELs!! Know ’EM? SHOULD THINK 
Ipo. MIGHT As WELL THROW YOUR MONEY INTO THE ‘THAMES,”? 
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. r . : 
‘« SIXTEEN-TWENTY Brtps!!! Yus; DROVE ONE ONCE; STEER- ‘*TWENTy-FouR SconcHers!!!!} WELL 


» IF YER WANT TO 
ING GEAR WENT WRONG ; THRED WEEKS IN ’ORSPITAL WAS WHAT—”’ COMMIT s8UICiDE—”’ 





THE RESULT—RELIABILITY, SAFETY, ECONOMY AND COMFORT. 
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OUR DAILY POLITICAL FARE. ject I cannot hope to go on writing 


(Being an imitation of the London| this sort of thing for more than another 
Letter of every provincial newspaper five months. For the crisis is at hand. 
every day.) The Times by the way, commenting 
LP eo ay ae, a | last night's speech, sees in it a frank 

NOTE. ne alternatives in brackets may | 4 

be regarded as purely optional, to be retained return to the posit:on adopted at Leam- 

or omitted accorditig to the political opinions | ington. The Morning Post draws a 

ofthe reader. They are not of any importance| striking parallel between it and the 

any way-] Kinloch-Rannoch pronouncement. The 

Mr. Asguitn’s speech on Friday) Daily News is confident that in some 
night is the sole subject of discussion points it directly controverts the Liver- 
in political circles here. Its importance} pool utterance, but it must be remem- 
can hardly be overrated. There is,| bered that that was afterwards qualified 
however, much diversity of opinion.| by the St. Andrews deliverance. But 

Some see in it the clearest possible | this is surely to leave out of account the 

hint of approaching conciliation, while Prestatyn assertion, the Golders Green 

others find themselves baffled by its/ declaration and the Inverness pro- 
manifest ambiguity. Still it cannot} nunciamiento. 

fail, following as it does upon the epoch- | To sum’ up: both sides are still 

making pronouncements of the leaders feeling their way and there is no 

of both parties at Ladybank, Leeds, | change whatever in the situation. To- 

Oldham, Newcastle, Widnes, Paisley, | morrow I hope to discuss the position 

Carnarvon, Ballycoran, Chowbent and | in precisely the same terms. 

elsewhere, to have a profound effect on | " 








the situation. 
Had it been made immediately after MUSICAL NOTES. 
Mr. Cuurcnitt’s reply at Portobello Proressor pp Banvitte’s New 
SyMPHoNY. 


to Mr. Bonar Law’s retort at New- 
castle to Mr. Asquirn’s statement at; Great enthusiasm prevails in Bootle 


| the Government [Opposition]. At the | 


Ladybank it would have been accepted 
by the Opposition leaders without hesi- 
tation as approaching more closely to 
the Aberdeen position, which, owing to 
the less conciliatory attitude taken up 
at Southampton, appeared to have been 
finally abandoned. But, coming as it 
does on the eve of the demonstrations 
at Baslow, Birmingham, and Beat- 
tock, its special significance cannot be 
ignored. 

It may be said with confidence that 


there is no new element whatever in| 
the situation. “As I pointed out yester- | 


day—and the day before, and the day 
before that, and any time in the last six 
weeks—the attitude of the leaders on 
both sides is perfectly clear. Unionists 
demand a General Election. That is 
[not] a possible solution of the impasse. 
Radicals hotly maintain that the present 
Bill holds the field. Clearly it does[not] 
hold the field. If any conference is to 
take place it is indubitably [not] up to 
the Government to make the first move. 

The exclusion of Ulster . . . (3,000 
words on that). 

The development of the federal idea 

. (500 words on that). 

It must be borne in mind that, faced 
with the actual danger of a rising in the 
North of Ireland . . . (1,500 on that). 

But all this is merely to repeat what I 
have been saying daily in almost the 
same words during the last two months. 
The vital point is that the time is short, 
the sands are running out. A terrible 
responsibility will be incurred if the 
positien is not faced immediately by 





|in consequence of the announcement 
that Professor Quantock de Banville’s 
new Choral Supersymphony will be 
j heard there in the course of the next 
year. This great work, the words for 
which have been selected by the com- 
|poser from the works of Conrucivs, 
| Mr. W. LB. Yeats and RabinpRANATH 
| TaGorE, is written in forty real parts, 
}each of the four ordinary divisions of 
the chorus —soprano, contralto, tenor 
and bass—being divided into ten. 
With the view of obtaining the due 
| variety of timbre and colour desirable in 
'an orchestra, Professor de Banville has 
| provided the most elaborate instructions 
‘for the singers. For instance, some of 
, the tenors are enjoined to sing always 
through their noses; in°one passage 
the soprani are adjured to “emulate 
the tones of a terrified peacock ;” 
in another the basses are bidden “to 
imitate the booming of the chimera in 
ithe void;” while in a third the 
contralti are enjoined always to keep a 
|Carlsbad plum in their mouths to 
ensure a “rich fruity tone.” 





Again, though no instruments are 
employed, the Professor indicates 
|means by which novel effects may be 
| produced, as, for example, by clicking 
ithe tongue, or striking the jaw with 
the clenched fist, or again, as he 
| graphically puts it, “ bubbling with the 
‘lips.” The libretto is partly in Eng- 


| lish, partly in Chinese, but in one strik- 


jing chorus, perhaps the culminating 





moment in the symphony, no words are 
uttered at all, the forty different parts 
representing forty different animals 
and birds, including hyenas, gorillas, 
ecckatoos, bobolinks, tapirs, caper- 
cailzie and giraffes. 


No title has as yet been fixed upon 
for the work owing to a slight con- 
tretemps which has arisen from the 
composite character of the libretto, 
Yuan Shih-Kai having expressed a 
strong preference for a Chinese name, 
while Mr. Yeats holds out for a C:ltic 
designation. During the composition 
of the work Professor de Banville lived 
entirely on China tea, rice and potatoes 
—in order to attune his system to the 
triplex nature of the libretto—and was 
arrayed in a costume which included 
a turban, a saffron kilt, and a pig-tail 
amongst its most impressive features. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the 
difficulties of the new work are gigantic 
and Gargantuan. Professor de Banville, 
in an interview with a representative 
of the Bootle Clarion, declares that no 
choral singers have ever been called 
upon to perform such feats of sustained 
enormity as those which are demanded 
in his latest work. In the second trio 
of the third Scherzo the soprani have 
to sing a figure in rapid semiquavers 
for fifty-four bars at a stretch, ranging 
between C and F in alt. Professor 
de Banville admits also that the strain 
imposed on the semilunar ganglions of 
the diaphragm by the extraordinary 
bravura of the gorilla motif for the 
basses in the Finale is, perhaps, exces- 
sive. But he has been assured by 
athletic experts that this is of the 
greatest value for long-distance runners, 
and he has accordingly applied to the 
Olympic Fund for a grant of £5,000 for 
his chorus. 





Professional Candour. 
**Yeaving Kelty Monday, 22nd inst., 
Madame , renowned Palmist, Crystal 
Gazer. Everybody pleased.” 
Cowdenbeath Times. 








‘Mr. Vachell . . . is perhaps most widely 
known as the author of one of tho best modern 
stories of school life, ‘The Hell,’ in which 
Harrow is described.’’—Bristol Daily Press. 
But that was the Harrow of some years 
ago, before smoking was stamped out. 


From a letter in the Ceylon 
Independent :— 

“The girls present at the Public Hall 

function were the creme de menthe of Colombo 
Girls’ Schools.”’ 
In fact they impressed the writer so 
much (particularly the fourth from the 
end in the ninth row) that he has 
decided to become a benedictine., 
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THE TRAVELLING VARIETY SHOW AT OUR VILLAGE HALL. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CURTAIN THAT WENT UP TOO SOON. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. sentiment I tender my thanks to Mrs. Stiruine for the 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff’ of Learned Clerks.) }admirable way in which she has used the excellent material 

Tue chiefs of the Clan Donald cannot trace their line of |at her command. Her book is the most human and per- 
descent quite so far back as the fabled Phairshon, who | sonal sidelight on Scottish history that I have ever read. 

swore a feud against the Clan McTavish. For he, if the| a 

legend is correct, had a son who married Noaun’s daughter,| ‘ England has long been in labour, but at last she has 

and nearly spoilt the Flood by drinking up the water. But, | brought forth a man.” Thus Freperick THE GREAT, sum- 


with that one possible or impossible exception, 1 doubt if| ming up the character of Wiii1AM Pirt and the condition 
any Scotch family can boast a more ancient lineage. 


They | of affairs in Europe that he was called upon to face when in 
were sprung, according to the pedigree table published in| 1756 he formed his first Ministry. The story of his career, 








Mrs. Stiruine’s fascinating book, Macdonald of the Isles\ bound up with the destiny of England at one of the most 





! | 
;devout lover of Skye and a fervent admirer of the clan | 


(Murray), from Conn-Crup-Cuatacn, the hundredth critical epochs in her history, is treated in masterly fashion | 


supreme King of Ireland, who held his court at Tara in the; by Mr. Bast, Witttams in his Life of William Pitt (Lone- 
second century of our era. Wherever he may be now, the} Mans). The opening pages show a tendency to overload 
said ConsTanTINE, Conn of a hundred fights, has certainly | the narrative with detail. One cannot clearly see the wood 
no reason to blush for the unwarriorlike qualities of his|for the trees. But this defect, doubtless due to excessive 
descendants. They have always been born fighters, and in! conscientiousness, soon disappears with our introduction to 
their continual feuds with their neighbours and each other | the private life of the great statesman. A disposition to 
have never lacked the spirit that earned old “ Centimachus”’ | develop into what Joun ForsrEer’s cabman described as 


his hybrid nickname. But the clan has moved with the|‘“a harbitrary gent” was aggravated by attacks of gout, 
times. 


| 


chieftainship—CLANRANALD, GLENGARRY, and SLEAT— | 


agreed that henceforth, when any question of precedence 


Two years ago the three rival claimants to the|to which he was a martyr all his life, and in particular 


at critical epochs when his presence was exceptionally 
desired. His hastiness of temper, his downrightness of 


arose between them, it should be decided pro hac vice, not speech, made him a host of enemies. But there was always 
with claymore and dirk, but by the spin of a coin or the| balm for him in his home. To the end of a long married 
drawing of lots. So that nowadays, if two of them happen | life his wife and he remained on the terms of lovers. Outside 
to meet at the same flower-show or other public function, | his home Prrt lived a stormy life. Gora II. liked him not, 
no bloodshed takes place. From beginning to end the story | and Grorce III. long fought against the inevitableness of 


of the clan is rich in excitement and romance, and as a! his being called to the supreme direction of affairs. Happily 
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for England Pirt, born in due season, was inevitable. He 
based his Ministry on the principle of trust in the people, 
quite a novelty in the mid-eighteenth century, insistence 
upon it taking away the breath of successive GEoRGEs. 
Another of Pirt's axioms of government, familiar enough 
in these days, recognised the Fleet as the first line of 
national defence. The royal GrorGeEs, anxious chietly for 
the safety and prosperity of the pitiful State of which they 
were still Electors, spent millions of English money in 





that pretend to be nothing at all but what they are is a 
different affair. I think 1 never read a more thoroughly 
disarming preface than that which Mr. Horace A. VACHELL 
has written to the volume that he calls Loot (JoHn Murray). 
He chose the name, he says, ‘because whatever this 
volume may raise in hard cash must be regarded as plunder 
to which some critics may contend the author has no 
warrantable right.” After that what is one to say? One 
may protest that the scope of the tales is too brief, and 


subsidising the Hanoverian army “England should put| their action (being written for the popular magazines they 
herself on board her Fleet,” said Pirt, and spent his chief | are full of action) too crowded to allow of the delicate 
energy on building it up and maintaining it in the highest |character-drawing in which Mr. Vacnett really excels; 
state of efficiency. The life and times of the Great Com-|one may say that many of them are unlikely to the verge 
moner are not to be dealt within a paragraph. The study of|of the incredible; that (for example) young wives do not 
both presented by Mr. Bast Witt1aMs’s two volumes forms | pass themselves off successfully for months as boy-waiters 
a liberal education in English history at a prolonged crisis.|in order to support invalid husbands; or that understudies 











If ever dainty book was labelled “ For Christmas,” In 
| Powder and Crinoline, a sheaf of fairy tales from many 
sources, retold by Sir ArtTaur QvuILLER-CovcH and 
delicately illustrated by Mr. Kay Nerusen, is that book, 
and the publishers, Messrs. - 

Hopper AND STOUGHTON, are 
heartily to be congratulated 
on its winning appearance. | 
Not that it is a holly and| 
mistletoe affair—nothing so| 
obvious. The artist, deeply | 
in love with the decorative | 
possibilities of the crinoline, | 
seems to have demanded a set 
of fairy tales that could be in- 
terpreted in that roomy mode, 
and the ingenious “Q.” did 
his best to supply them. I) 
can answer fully for their) 
charm, their discretion, their 
fragrant, gentle, whimsical | 
humour. Perhaps of all the 
stories that of ‘‘ John and the 
Ghosts,” the author's own! 
puckish version of the Berke- 
ley Square legend, is the most '- 
intriguing, but to say I read every word of all the others 
with delight is not to exaggerate. And, as for Mr. NE1LseEn, 
he has taken the most pleasant liberties with his theme, in- 
volving in a common apotheosis the Trianon and the 1851 
Exhibition with a happy audacity that lightly laughs at 
antiquaries. He will not resent being reckoned, along with 
so many contemporary draftsmen, especially in Germany, 
a faithful disciple of the brilliant and perverse BrarpsLey. 
Indeed, his colour drawings are essentially patterns thought 
out in line, with the colour as a graceful afterthought. 
There are many of the authentic BearpsLey notes and 
phrases, but embroidered with an intelligence and origin- 
ality which forbid any charge or suspicion of plagiarism. 
I began to wonder whether it was only the older children 
who would appreciate these retold tales and their attractive 
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| prominence of whole columns in the daily Press. 
would you? In the domain of the commercial short story 





| Spoilt Youth (a few days before Christmas). 
| YOU THINK I OUGHT TO SCRAP THESE BEFORE THE NEW LOT COMES IN? 





at West-end theatres do not leap in one evening to the 
What 


thes> things are not only possible but compulsory. And 
the stories of Mr. VACHELL remain exceptionally good of 

oo —-———— their kind. Taken oné or two 
lat a time you will find them 
icapital entertainment; in 
| larger doses the repetition, 
| every fifteen pages or so, of the 
matrimonial climax inevitable 
in this genre tends to produce 
some feeling of repletion, not 
| to say indigestion. 


I suppose the life of a re- 
viewer of novels must always 
be one perpetual struggle be- 
tween his prejudices and his 
conscience. ‘Oh, I say,” cries 
Prejudice, “I don’t like this 
book at all.” ‘Read on,” 
replies Conscience sternly. 
“1t’s a perfectly good book. 
“1 say, Nuns, pox’s| It’s simply your wicked na- 

‘| ture that makes you object to 

- it.” I tried to keep an open 

mind while reading “Iora’s” latest work, Two Ways of 
Love (Hutcninson), but it was not easy. You see, one 
of my prejudices in fiction is against the spectacle of two 
women fighting for one man. I never can bring myself to 
believe that any man is worth fighting for. And here Mrs. 
Carryn has so drawn Lord Bentwicke’s character that I 
cannot conceive why a brilliant woman like Gertrude 
Allonby should have loved him; why Denne, the dreamy 
Irish girl, should ever have married him, and why some- 
body did not kick him. This made my enjoyment of the 
book intermittent. I could see the technical skill of it: 
some of the situations were handled with a firmness and 
delicacy which won my complete admiration ; and among 
the many characters in the story there were few that were 
not excellently drawn. But I could not sympathise. Was 








colour commentary, until I remembered that, barring per- | this, as I have suggested, due simply to my wicked nature? 
haps the higher Cambridge undergraduate, there is no one It is worth anyone’s while to read the book and see for 
in the world so old as our modern nieces and nephews. So | themselves, if only for the sake of making the acquaintance 
I would urge the giving of this very charming book to both | of Denne, of Elisabeth her sister, of Mrs. Charteris, and of 
the young children and the old. footman George. Those of you who happen to have been 
semen at Rugby must resist the temptation to throw the book 
Should the reviewer meet with a collection of pleasant|down and stamp on it when you come to Jerry. That 
-but undistinguished pot-boilers, gathered into volume form, | unpleasant little bounder can hardly be intended to repre- 
and pretending to be something important on the strength |sent a typical Rugbeian. Usually, in novels, the heroine's 
of their author’s reputation, he would be well justified in| brother goes to Eton. It was a rare slice of luck for Eton 
some severity of censure. But a collection of pot-boilers ! that Rugby got Jerry. 














